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HENRY LANGDON. 



CHAFTEB I. 



hENRY Langdon was a little 
boy about eight years old. 
He had no brother, but he 
had a little sister, still a baby, whom 
he loved very much. He was never 
more delighted than when he could 
make her crow, and laugh, and jump 
in his mother's arms, or when he was 
allowed to take her himself, and amuse 
her with his playthings. Hemy was 
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not as fond of boisterous plays as many 
boys are. Perhaps it was because he 
was not very well, and play soon wea- 
ried him. You would have known 
from his looks that he was a delicate 
child. His skin weis so transparent that 
you could see the blue Teins in his fore- 
head quite distinctly. 

He would often leave his play, com- 
pUining that his head ached ; and then 
seeping off to the comer where be 
kept his little trunk of books, would 
take out one to read. He had read 
them all many times; but no matter, 
he loved to read them again. Or if 
his mother was at work, he would sit 
by her and lay his head in her k^, 
wnnetimes in silence, but <^ner asking 
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HEHKT I.AHaiKMT. 9 

her questions. He was a thoughtful 
little boy, and liked to talk about some 
things in which most children would 
not be interested. 

He was also an obedient boy. I do 
not know that Henry ever wiUully dis- 
obeyed his mother. He would forget 
what she told'him, and was sometimes 
impatient for a moment, when he met 
with a difficulty in his lessons; but a 
look and a smile from his mother, gene- 
rally called forth a pleasant smile in 
return. I am sorry I cannot tell you that 
Henry lored God. But I fear he did 
not. He prayed every night and morn- 
ing, because he had been taught to do 
so from his infancy. But it is very 
easy to know if a person loves another. 
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No one who saw Henry could have 
doubted whether he lored his mother, 
or hu little sister. And therefore I 
Hiink that if he had loved God, it 
would hare been equally apparent in 
his conduct. 

One day when Henry had been sit- 
ting by his mother some time, without 
moving or speaking, she asked him 
what he was thinking of. 

" Mmuma," said Henry, witlmut raid- 
ing his eyes from the green spot in the 
carpet on which they had been fixed, 
" I was thinking of the strange feelings 
I had a little while ago in my room ; — 
I wish I could tell you what they were 
like." 

" And why can you not tell me ! " 
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*' Because, mamma, they were 80 
strange: I had been fixing my pic- 
tures, and I was just going out of the 
room, when all at once I had such a 
queer feeling about myself, wondering 
how I came to be, and how I should 
be just myself and nobody else; — ^I 
Can't make you underatand it, mamma, 
if you had never had such a feeling,— 
but I thought about myself and won- 
dered about myself just as if I had 
been another person; or as if I were 
divided into two, and one part of me 
Was thinking about the other part. And 
then it seemed strange that I had not 
been always— that there was a time when 
there wasn't any J, and I wondered 
what I was for, why I was made at alL 
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12 HBimr LANoDoir. 

It seemed very plain that I was made 
for something — what is it mamma ? " 

His mother redacted for a moment. 
" My dear boy," said she, " I could 
tell you, but I wish you would think 
longer about it first, and try to find out 
for yourself. If you do not find out in 
the course of one month fiom now, I , 
will tell you." 

" A month ! Oh that is a very long 
time," said Henry ; but just then the 
baby woke, and in playing with her he 
forgot his question. Not so his mother; 
she hoped it would lead to a train of 
thought and conTersatioD which might 
• be of service to him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* NE morning, a few days after 
I this, just Eis they had finish- 
ed breakfast, Henry heard the 
sound of wheels which seemed to stop 
at the door. "I dare say it is uncle 
John;" cried he, running to the win- 
dow ; " yes it is ! it is ! and he has come 
to carry us out to the fiirm, I know." 
By this time Henry had opened the 
door, and uncle John came in. Yes, 
Henry was right. His uncle had come 
to ti^e them out to his new fitnn. 
a 
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14 HENRT LANCDON. 

Henry ran to call Rover, and to gel 
the new doll which he had ready for 
his little cousin, Mary; and as soon 
as his mother was ready, they set off. 
Rover frisked along by the side of the 
carriage, or sometimes ran a long way 
before and came back to them. Henry 
felt as if he should like to run with 
him; he was so happy that he could 
hardly sit still. " Isn't it the most 
beautiful day you ever saw, mother?" 
said he. " How green the grass is, and 
the trees, and how sweet the air smells, 
and what a beautiful blue sky ! " His 
mother agreed with him. " Just sup- 
pose, Henry," iiaid she, " that God had 
made the fields and trees and sky all 
black, as he might hare done." 
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'* Oh horrible ! mother, what an u^|- 
w«rld it would have been." 

" How much God has done for our 
b^piness then, by making every thing 
beautiful." 

"I wonder I never thought of that 
before," said Henry to himself, and 
then he amused himself by looking at 
every object they passed, and consider' 
ing how it might have been made ugly. 

In less than an hour they amved at 
the &rm, and then Henry was seized 
upon by his three coi^ins, William, 
Fanny and Majy, who hardly allowed 
him time to kiss his aunt, so eager were 
they to introduce him to tiie wonders 
of their new residence. 

" Come tlus way, Henry," said Wit 
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liam, "I want you to see the horses; 
one of them is a great trotter, and I 
ride every day." 

" Just as if Henry cared for old 
horses, which he can see any day," 
said Fanny; "let him look at the bees, 
he has never seen bees, I know.** 

" Oh, but my darling little chickens," 
exclaimed Mary, "just let him peep at 
them first, do Fanny dear; come Henry; 
and Mary being an especial favorite 
with Henry, he suffered himself to be 
led first to the chickens. When he 
had admired them to Mary's satisfiic- 
tion, and had seen her feed them, and 
fed them himself, they went to the 
bees, and next to the stable. There- 
upon ensued a variety of rides and tum- 
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HBHRT LANODON. 19 

bles, followed by other amasements of 
wfaicb we cannot pretend to give any 
account. However, it was three hours 
before they returned to the house, with 
glowing cheeks, and "as hot as fire," 
to use William's expression, which I 
would not however recommend for the 
adoption of my young readers. While 
they were fanning themselves with caps 
and bonnets, Henry gave his mother .an 
account of all he had seen, imd by the 
time he had concluded, dinner was ready. 
After dinner, Mary's doll was pro- 
duced, and received by the little girl 
with quite as much pleasure as Henry 
had anticipated. Then they all repair- 
ed to a bench in front of the house, to 
enjoy the delightful weather. While 
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the Tesi were talking, Heiuy sat qtdte 
silent. At length he said suddeiUiy, 
"i/hxaxoa, how tired those -poor cows 
must be of having nothing to do, but 
stand there all day. That cme in tfae 
comer has not stirred for half an hour, 
and I dare say, she will stand there 
till night." 

They all laughed. " Is this the result 
of ywir long revery, Henry 1 " said his 
uncle. " Really, you are very comims- 
sionate. And how do you propose to 
amuse the * poor cows ■? ' " 

" Oh ! he will take a book and read 
to them, I dare say," said William. 

" Or tell them a story," said Fanny. 

Henry bore all this raillery very well, 
and joined in the laugh with great good 
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HEiniY LANODOir. 21 

humor. " But after all, Heory," re- 
sumed his uncle, " I do not see why 
you should confine yoiu- pity to the 
cows. There are the sheep and horses, 
and ducks and chickens who are no 
better otF, and the pigs — certainly they 
are the most to he pitied of all." 

" Sure enough, so they are ; " said 
Henry. " Poor creatures, how I pity 
them ! " 

" And there is your own dog, your 
own Rover," interposed his mother, 
" why do you not pity him ?" 

" Oh mamma ! I hope you don't mean 
to put Rover vrith those stupid old 
cows. He knows a great deal, I assure 
you, mother, and besides he has amuse- 
ment enough ; he follows me whererer 
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I go, and he understands a great deal 
that I say to him. Rover! Rorerl 
come here Sir ! see how quick he runs 
to me ; he is not at all like those stufod 

COWB." 

His mother aad uncle i^niled at the 
warmth with which he defended his 
dog. "But Henry," said the latter, 
you do not really suppose that the 
cows and pigs are unhappy, because you 
would he miserable in their situation? 
Don't you know that every of animal 
has just the kind of life for which it is 
fitted, and the best of wliich it is capa- 
ble?" Fanny was afraid there was 
going to be a " long talk," as she call- 
ed it. "Oh come, Henry," said she, 
" leave the cows and pigs to take caie 
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(rf themselves ; they are happy enough, 
I dare say, it's just what they were 
made for. Come and have a swing." 

Henry would have liked to think 
longer alwut the animals, especially as 
Fanny's last expression, " That is what 
they were made for," recalled the question 
he had asked a few days before about 
himself. How strange that he had not 
thought of it since! However, as his 
cousins were eager to play, he made an 
effort and went with them. 

After their swing, the boys had a 
wrestling-match, but as WiUiam was 
several years older than Henry, and 
l»opOTtionably stronger, there was " not 
much fim in it," as he said to him ; it 
was too easy to conquer. They then 
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put little Mary into a chaise which 
stood in the yard ; and the boys drew 
her up and down to her great delight. 
Then they went to tea, which had been 
prepared early, so that uncle John 
might take them home before dark. 
There were four seats in the carriage, 
and William petitioned to be allowed 
to ride out and back again. His fathe^ 
consented, and when the "good-byes" 
were all said, and all the kisses given 
and received, they set ofiF. The two 
boys kept up a tolerably brisk conver- 
sation at first, but Henry's head began 
to nod, and before they were half way 
borne he was fast asleep. Nor did he 
wake the next morning until nearly an 
hour after his usual time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Henry, said his 
mother, when he 
came down to break- 
fast, "are you quite rested?" 

"I IjeUeve so mamma," said Heniry 
smiling ; " I should think I might be 
after such a long sleep; didn't X get to 
sleep in the carriage, mamma 1 " 

" I rather think you did Henry. At 
any rate you gore no signs of life dniing 
the latter half of the way. 

" I cut hardly remember how I got 
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out of the carriage, or about going to 
bed; nor about uncle John and Wil- 
liam going away; how very sleepy I 
must have been ! That was because I 
played so much ; I do not think I have 
played so much this whole mouth to- 
gether." 

" You were very happy I suppose all 
day?" 

"Yes, mother, very." "However," 
added he, alter a pause, " I don't think 
I should Uke to spend every day so." 

" Why not ? would you not like to 
be happy every day ? " 

" Yes, mother, of course, but I mean, 
I do not think it would make me happy 
to spend every day so — in doing noth- 
ing but play ; I am sure it would not." 
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" No, Henry, it would not. God has 
not made us to find our happiness en- 
tirely in amusement." 

" Mamma, isn't it strange that I 
should have forgotten all about the 
question I asked you, and which you 
told me to think ahout, till yesterday ? 
There are two days of my month gone, 
and I have not foimd out any thing 
about it yet." 

" What made you remember it yes- 
terday ? " 

" Mamma, it was something that un- 
cle John said first, and then Fanny said, 
' That is what they are made for,' when 
we were talking about animals. How 
do we know what they are made for, 
mother 1 " 
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" By seeing what they are enable 
of. Y«i rememher your uncle Jetu 
said that every animal is placed just ia 
the condition for which it ia fitted, hy 
its nature. Suppose now you had a 
little lamb, which you wi^ed to make 
perfectly happy; what would you do 
for him?" 

"I do not know what I could do, 
except to keep him warm in winter, 
and give him plenty to eat and drink." 

" Very true, that is all you couM do. 
You would not expect then to please 
him by books, or pictures, or conver- 
sation ? " 

"No, indeed, mother;" said Henry, 
laughing. 

" Would you be satisfied with aoQk- 
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iag but food—no other mjoTineitt than 
that of eating 1 " 

" Oh no, mftmma, how very inisw- 
able I ehould be to live as ^bey dol" 

" And jet jaa see thej are not miser- 
aUe, because they know nothing about 
the enjoyments which are necessary to 
jaa, and hare no capacity for tiiem. 
Of ctHizse, we know they are not made 
for them." 

" So they can never want things they 
hare not, can tiiey ? After all, mamma, 
it seems as if they were better off than 
we are, for how <rflen we are unhappy, 
and how many things we want Uiat we 
cannot hare." 

" Would you then be willing to be 
made incs^iable (^ receiving any plea- 
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sure from books, for instance, in order 
that you might never be sensible of the 
want of that pleasuie ? would you like 
to be capable of no other enjoyments 
than those of eating and drinking, so 
that you might never suffer from the 
want of other pleasures 1 " 

"Oh no, no indeed, mother. How 
could I be so foolish as to think so ? I 
would rather have such wants, even if 
' they cannot always be gratified ; fca 
after all, mother, it is a proof of our — it 
is a proof that we are above the brutes, 
that we can have such wants." 

" Very true, Henry. It has been 
remarked that the rank of every crea- 
ture in the scale of being, is determined 
by the grefUness of its wants." 

■■logic 
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" Then if I can find out how many 
wants I have which hmtes hare not, I 
shall know how much I am al>ove them." 

" And do not forget that if you are 
superior to them in capacity, you were 
created for a proportionably higher 
end." 

" Mamma, I wonder what is the rea- 
son that we cannot make the same 
thoughts and feehags that we have had 
once, come back whenever we please. 
I cannot m^e that strange feeling 
come back, which I had about myself, 
when I wanted to know so much what 
I was made for. It does not seem won- 
derfiil now that there should be any /, 
as it did then ; it seems quite natural, 
and it does not look to me so certain as 



an 

it did then that I was made for some 
particnlai object." 

" As to the latter point it is rery easy 
to decide whether you were made for 
any thing or not. When men make 
things, — chouses, watches, machines, for 
instance, do they make them for any 
Old, with any design, or not?" 

" Yes mamma, with some design, cer- 
tainly." 

" If a man should spend his whtde 
life in making things, witiiout object oe 
design, would you consider him a wise 
man or a foolish one ? " 

" A foolish one." 

" Who made you, Henry ?** 

" God." 

" Tlien, unless God is less wise dun 
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men, you were made for some purpose, 
with some design ? " 

" Yes mamma, it is plain enough. But 
somehow it does not seem as it did then." 

" I know what you mean, Henry. 
There are times when truths that we 
knew before, flash upon us suddenly, 
as entirely new. It is as if God lifted 
the curtain which shuts out from us 
eternal truths, and permitted a ray vS 
light to dart forth, and show us fw one 
moment, where we are." 

" Yes, mamma, that is just it — ^like a 
sudden light. I wish it would look so 
f(U the time." 

Be&re his mother could i%ply, the 
door-bell r«ig. It was a visiter, and 
the conversation was iMerrupted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

kHE next day Henry took his 
station by his mother. 

" Mamma, I was sorry that 
tedy came yesterday just as we were 
talking; — won't you talk to me now, 
mamma?" 

" About what, Henry ? " 

" About animals, and the difTerence 

between them and us. In my * Cliild's 

Book on the Soul,* it says that animals 

hare not souls like ours, and that what 
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they have, does Qot deserve to he called 
a soul. Do you think so, mother ? " 

"Yes, I think there is so wide a 
difference between the mind of an ani- 
mal, and a rational, immortal soul, that 
this term cannot he appUed to them, 
when we intend to speak accurately." 

Henry thought for a moment. " But 
still, mother," resumed he, "I should 
like to know what animals have, if they 
have not souls." 

" Do you know what instinct means ?" 

" I know that it is what teaches bees 
to build their cells, and birds their nests, 
and all such things, but I do not know 
how to tell what it is." 

"Can you teU any respect in which 
it differs &om human intelligence 1 " 
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"No, mother, it seems as if I knew, 
Imt I camiot tell." 

"Well, I will help you to find out. 
You know how admirably the cells of 
bees are constructed ?" 

"Oh, yes, nuiiuma; I read all aboat 
that in my 'History of Insects.' It 
says that they know how to make them 
just the very best form, and that which 
will occupy the least space, and take 
the least wax. Isn't it strange ? " 

" Well now suppose you should set 
them to building houses fiir the aais, 
or nests for the hummhig birds, do 
yoa think they would succeed equally 
well?" 

" Oh, mamma, they would not know 
any thing at all about it." 
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"Why not?" 

"Because thej only know how ta 
build their own. They do not know 
how to do every thing, only paiticiilar 
sorts of things. And mother, I guess 
this is what you mean is Uie difference 
between them and us, for we can do all 
sorts of things, and each kind of animal*^ 
only knows how to do one thiog." 

" Or to express it in other words, 
instinct is limited in its objects; under- 
standing is not." 

" That is a great difference after all, 
isn't it, mother? For what thousands 
of things men can do — build houses 
and bridges, and ships and carriages, 
and towns." 

" Yes, and not to confine our ilhutra* 

4 
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tions to building, or to any mechanical 
emj^oyment, men can study the laws 
of nature ; they can observe the plan- 
ets, and gire names to diem, determine 
their motions and distances, penetrtite 
into the earth and leam its structure, 
and many other things; but I believe 
you never heard of a bee studying 
astronomy, or geology." 

"No, indeed, manmia," said Henry^ 
laughing. 

" But you said bees would not know 
how to build for other animals than 
themselves ; — could ihey not be taught ?* 

" Oh, no, mother, that would be im- 
possible; they were never taught how 
to build tiieir own cells, they always 
knew how.** 
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"It is not. then by retuoning;, and 
cotDparing, and reflecting upon their 
own ' wants that they emne to bidld 
their own cells so perfectly ? " 

" No, mother, they know at first just 
as well as they do after they have tried 
ever so long — ^their instinct teaches 
them how. And I suppose that is the 
reason they can only do a few things, 
for if they had learned how to make 
their own cells by thinking, then they 
could think how to mi^e other things. 
AAer all, mother, they seem almost hke 
machines." 

" At leastj you hare discovered two 
more rei^cts In which ^ey differ from 
men; they cannot be tmigbt, uid they 
noser make imprmemetUs" 
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" Yes, mother; the bees now, I sup- 
pme, are just like the bees that lived 
before the flood, and only think how 
much man has changed." 

" There is another thing which I wish 
to notice about instinct. It has not the 
power of adapting itself to circimistan- 
ces. Birds will hatch the eggs of other 
birds hostile to them, if placed in their 
nests; and a hen that has hatched a 
brood of young ducks is terribly dis- 
tressed when she sees them running 
into the water. Then they build their 
habitations alike in all countries and 
climates, whereas men adapt their 
houses to their particular wants in dif- 
ferent circumstances. Do you under- 
stand this ? " 
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" Yes, mamma ; and yet it seems to 
loe u^stinct will not account for all that 
animals do. The dogs of St. Bernard 
— only think of them — they know how 
to adapt themselves to ciTCumstances, 
mamma; you know how ingenious they 
are in finding ways to get the travellers 
out of danger, and I think Rover knows 
almost as much — or at least he knows 
a great deal." 

" I was going to tell you that animals 
have soTne understanding, in addition to 
instinct. There is a great difference in 
the degree of this, power which they 
possess, and the dog is distinguished 
above most other animals." 

" The dog and the elephant are tiw 
first, I guess." 
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" But I can tell you an anecdote 
aboid; some bees which pioreslhat they 
too have some understanding." 

':' What is it, mamma 1—1 do lore to 
hear stories about animals." 
. "It is so long £unce I read the anec- 
dote^that I may not recollect all the cir- 
cumstances, but this was the substance. 
A gentleman who; had many beehives, 
observed that the bees were troubled 
by insects somewhat larger than them- 
selves, which made incursions into the 
hives, and consumed the honey. After 
some deliberation on the best mode ct 
remedying the evil, he had some tin 
gratings prepared, with holes large 
enough to permit the bees to pass 
through them, but not of a sufficient 
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siffp to admit tlwir eaenues. These he 
Intended tP place over the mouth of 
each hire, but cm. gomg oat for that 
purpose, he found that the foeea had 
already, during ibe oiight, . constructed 
for themselves similar gratings of •wax." 

" What, msimma, with, holes just bo 
Uu^e 1" 

"Yes." ., , . 

" Oh, how wonderful !: — ^I, can hardly 
beUeye it — that could not have. been 
instinct, could it, mother 1 " 

" No, because here . there was an 
evident adaption to circumstances, to 
which in^inct cannot attain." 

" H^ve you any more such stories to 
tell me, mamma ? " 

"I will tell you miHre at some (HJier 
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time, but now I can only tell yon one 
tiling, which will perhaps surprise you; 
that we hare instinct as well as the 
lowest animals." 

" We have, mother! I am sure I 
did not know that. What is there that 
instinct teaches us to do? I thought 
little babies did not know how to do 
any thing." 

" It is true that the instincts of men 
are much fewer and less strongly devel- 
oped than those of brutes, but it is 
nevertheless true that we do some 
things instinctively. For instance, a 
baby or a grown person will shut his 
eyes instantaneously, if you make a 
sudden motion of darting something at 
them. This is not the result of reflec- 
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tion, because babies do it, as I said, and 
because it is done too quickly to allow 
of any preTious reasoning." 

"Yes, and besides, mother, we can^ 
not hdp doing so if we try ever so hard, 
for I have very often tried to keep from 
winking, when any body moved any 
thing quickly, close to my eyes, and I 
never could. May I see if you can, 
mamma ? " 

" Yes, my dear, if you choose." 

Henry was much amiised in making 
his mother wink, and then he wished 
the baby would wake up, so that he 
might try the experiment upon her. 

" Mamma, how long Helen sleeps 
to-day." 

" Not longer than usual, my dear." 
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" It seema longer, mother, but she 
looks so sound asleep that I dont be- 
lieve she will wake up for some time., 
yet, BO I win go and find Rover, and do 
something to make him show that a be 
has understanding." 
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CHAPTER V. 

BOUT this time Henry receiv- 
ed a present of two little 
white mice. They were in a 
cage with a revolTing projection, like ' 
those in which squirrels are sometimes 
kept. Nothing could have delighted 
Henry more. He was never tired of 
Watching them, and admiring them, and 
wondering about them. It was so much 
better to have things that are alive, he 
8ud, than mere wooden playtlungs, that 
he would rather have his mice than all 
te«ther playtlmtgs together. 
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" I wonder what this httle mousey is 
thinking about," said he, one day, as 
he sat looking at them; "he must be 
thinking about something, he sits so 
still. How nice it would be if we could 
look into the minds of such creatures, 
wouldn't it mother 1 " 

His mother smiled. "Without pos- 
■ sessing that power, Henry, I can tell 
you what he is not thinking of." 

"What, mother?" 

" Himself, for one thing." 

" How do you know that, mother ? O 
yes I suppose, to be sure, such creatures 
can't think about themselves, ea we 
can; — and yet I don't know; can't 
they, mamma?" 

"No, the power of self-conscious- 
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ness and self-reflection is given to man 
alone." 

" I was thinking about that, this very 
morning, before I got up; at least, I 
don't mean about that exactly; but 
about the difference between us and 
animals, and I thought, from what you 
SEud the other day, that the only differ- 
ence was that we have the most under- 
standing, and they, the most instinct; 
and yet it seemed as if that coidd not 
be aU." 

"No indeed, there are many more 
important, and this self-consciousness is 
one. You recollect what you told me 
about your strange feelings when you 
seemed divided into two." 

"Yes mother; I have tried to make 
5 
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them come back again, but they will 

not/' 

Well, something like that really takea 
place whenever we make ourselves the 
object of our thoughts, for we are at 
the same time the tkifOters, and the ob- 
ject thought (dxmt. Do you understand 
me?" 

" Yes mother, I believe I do." 
" But this self-consciousness is not 
usually accompanied by any sensation of 
strangeness, nor by any feeling of being 
divided. We think of ouselves just as 
we should of any other persons or things, 
and forget to wonder at ourselves, ex- 
cept when occasionally, a flash of light 
makes us attentive to the luyBtexies of 
our own being/* 
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" Then animals can have thonghte, bnt 
the J cannot think about those thoughts; 
and we can." 

" Yes, and it is in that way only that 
we learn the meaning of all words thai 
describe thoughts and feelings. For in- 
stance, how did you learn the meaning 
of the word, fear? " 

"1 don't know, mother, I cajinot 
reniember now, but I suppose you, or 
somebody else told me." 

" But how could we tell yon, if you 
had not known the feeling first ?" 

Henry looked as if he did not quite 
imderstand. 

"Suppose you had never felt, even 
for a moment, the emotion of fear, how 
could I moke you understand it?" 
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" Why you could tell me Uiat it meant 
— ^that it meant — " 

'* That it metint Jear, and that is all I 
could tell you ; or if I used any other 
words, such as fright, or terror, or alarm, 
do you not see that without having 
known the feeling, you could not under- 
stand me ? " 

" Oh yes, I see it now, it is very plain 
now; and it would be just the same 
about love and hatred, wouldn't it?" 

"Yes; the same is true of all emo- 
tions, and of all mental operations, such 
as comparing, judging, reflecting. It is 
by thinking upon your own conscious- 
ness, in other words, by looking into your 
own mind, that you leam to understand 
the ideas connected with these words." 
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" Does consciousness mean the know- 
ledge of what goes on in our own minds ?" 

"Yes." 

Henry paused. "Then it seems as 
if there must always be a thought, and 
then another, and so on without any 
end. I mean that as soon as I have 
thought one thought, I must begin to 
think about that, and then about that, 
and so on. Then I should not have time 
for any thing else; besides, I do not 
remember ever doing so." 

" There are two kinds of conscious- 
ness," his mother began, but stopped 
short. " I do not think you can under- 
stand this, Henry." 

" Oh, I dare say I can ; do try, mam- 
ma," said Henry, beseechingly. 
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» *' WeU, diere is a kind a( conscious- 
Hess which accompanies every act of the 
mind, which may he called ordinary 
consciousnesi. It simply implies that 
we Jmo^i when we tUnk, or lore, or 
bate, and does not imply that we reflect 
upon every thou^ri; or feeling. For in- 
stance,-when you waked this morning, 
■you began to think about animals?" 

**; Yes, mamma." 

" And you must have been conscions 
of that thought, that is, you must have 
known that you had it, else you could 
not have remembered it afterwards.'* 

" Yes, mamma.' 

"But did you stop to reflect at the 
moment, Now I have had a thought, 
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aad then again; Now I hare had an- 
other." 

" No indeed, mother," said Henry, 
laughing; " if I had, I might hare kept 
on till this time." 

" This kind of consciousness is in- 
separable from every mental operation, 
and itris mvohttaaryt that is, it does nxA 
depend on an act of the will; we can- 
not help it. But we have the power of 
fixing our attention particularly on any 
of our past or present mental operations, 
and this we call voluntary, or reflective 
consciousness." 

"Then iidien I thought about those 
strange feeUngs I had the other day, 
that was reflective consciousness." 

"Yes, and to tt^e another illustra- 
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tioQ ; you love Helen all the time, and 
of course you are conscious of loring 
her. But you are not constantly tkink- 
tng that you love her." 

" No mother, I understand it perfectly 
now. And so animals cannot think 
about themselves. What a great differ- 
ence that makes between them and us. 
How strange it would be if / could not 
think about n^sdf. I should not be 
much better than a machine, should I, 
mamma?" 

" No, I Ao not think you would. Now, 
by studying yourself, you can find out 
what you were made for, and whether 
you are accomplishing this end. But if 
you had not this power of self-know- 
ledge, you could not vohmtarUy fidfil 
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the end for which you were created; 
you would do it as plants do, without 
any intention, or purpose, any more than 
a watch has, which goes when it is 
wound up." 

" Yes manuna, I am very glad I am 
not like a watch, or like a dog, or even 
my poor little mice. Mousey, you don't 
know that we are talking about you;" 
and Henry ran off to the cage. "I 
declare they have eaten up all I gare 
them, I must go and get them some 
bread." 
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CHAPTER Tl. 

^OR sereial days after this Hen- 
ry was not well. He com- 
plained more than usual of 
the head-ache, and seemed to lose his 
interest in his ordinary pursuits. His 
mother thought it might amuse him if 
his cousin Mary should pass a week 
with him. Henry was delighted with 
the proposition. He was very fond of 
Mary, and indeed her sweetness of dis- 
position, and desire to make every body 
happy, rendered her a general favorite. 
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She was a little younger tham Henry, 
and as he was not fond of boisterous 
plays, her being a girl did not detract 
&om the pleasure of her conquny. 

His mother wrote the invitation di- 
rectly, and Henry set about arranging a 
baby-house for her, in one corner of his 
play-room. This house was neither 
more nor less than a tea-chest, turned 
on one side, and divided into four apart- 
ments, by little blocks of wood. The 
animals £rom Noah's axk were arranged 
round the sides of the different rooms, 
Noah and his family being promoted to 
a place in the parior, while the brute 
inhabitants were consigned to the kitch- 
en and sleeping apartment. It is true 
that there was as yet no way of dii^- 
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.guishing one room from another, and 
Henry had thoughts of pasting up an 
inscription to tell which was the parlor 
and which the kitchen. But this plan 
did not quite suit him, besides, what was 
the use of a house without furniture. 

Henry therefore asked pemussion of 
his mother to expend some money which 
had been given him, in furnishing the 
baby-house. His mother consented, and 
accompanied him to a toy-shop, to give 
her advice in the important matter of 
selection. And it was well that she did 
80, for Henry was so distracted by the 
variety of pretty things before him that 
he could make no choice. 

" Oh mamma ! look at (bis little ma- 
hogany table, and this fire-place, and 
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tonge and shovel — and oh mother ! see 
these darling little cups and saucers, I 
must buy them, mayn't I ? — ^wouldn't yoa, 
mother X " 

"My dear, Mary has cups and sau- 
cers." 

"But not haJf so pretty as these." 

" True, but as you cannot buy erery- 
thing you would like, will it not be bet- 
ter to select something which she has 
not?" 

Henry acknowledged the wkdom of 
this advice, and, with some difficulty 
tamed away his head from the cups and 
saucers. He was next attracted by a 
beautiful doll's bureau of mahogany; 
but this was foud to exceed his finan< 
ces. He was able to pirchase^ however, 

6 • 
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a miiiatuie bedstead, which next struck 
his &ncy, the fire-place and its accom- 
paniments, two chairs, two candlesticks, 
and a doll's looking-glass. Wi1;h these he 
was satisfied, after he had escaped from 
the dangerous vicinity of the toy-shop, 
and now he was in so great haste to 
reach home with his treasures, that his 
mother could hardly keep pace with him. 
She was glad to see him so interested 
and happy, and glad that he was made 
so by the hope of giring pleasure to 
another. 

"Mother, I hope you did not forget 
to tell Mary to bring her doll in the let- 
ter." 

"I certainly did not tell her to bring 
it in a letter," said his mother smiling. 
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"Well mamma, you know wh^ I 
mean — did you tdl her iu the letter to 
tiring it ? " 

" Yes, \iut I imagine the admonition 
was quite unnecessary." 

" How soon to-morrow do you think 
she will be here, mother ? " 

" I cannot tell my dear : your uncle 
will bring her when it is most conveni- 
ent for him. But I advise you to employ 
yourself while you are waiting ; other- 
wise the time will seem very long." 

" I know that, I found it so when I 
was watching for you, last summer, 
mamma; I did nothing but run back 
and forwards irom the clock to the win- 
dow, and it seemed as if the hands of 
the clock stood stiU." 
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' Acting upon this experience, Henry 
asked his mother for a skein of silk to 
wind, as soon as he had finished break- 
fiist the next morning; and he had just 
finished it, and begun to play with the 
baby, when his uncle and Mary arrived. 
The former was obliged to return di- 
rectly, and Mary wa^ led into the house 
in triumph by Henry. He had no need 
to ask if she had brought her doll, as 
the said young lady, carefully enveloped 
in cloaks and shawls, (though it was 
almost July,) was visible in her arms. 
Henry would have liked to conduct 
them immediately to the doll's resi- 
dence, but he had the forbearance to 
wait till Mary had delivered all the 
messages with which she had been en- 
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busted by her mother, answered all her 
aunt's questions, admired the white mice 
for a quarter of an hour, and talked to- 
little Helen for the same length of time. 
As she had no presentiment of what 
was in store for her, it cannot be suppo- 
sed that this time appeared as long to 
her, as it did to her impatient cousin. 
However, when she at length turned to 
the doU, and began to disrobe her of 
some of her outward garments, Hemy 
thought the proper moment had arrived, 
and proposed that they should adjourn 
to his play-room. Mary, not at all 
averse to the proposition, took' his offer- 
ed hand, and off they went. 

" How strange it seems to be in the 
city again," said she ; " and to hear the 
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carriages and all the noise ; it is so still 
in the country." 

"How are your chickens?" asked 
Henry. 

" Oh they are very well, I thank you ; 
they have grown larger smee you were 
there, and I hare some more. I was 
sorry to leave them, but I wanted to see 
you so much, and Fanny promised to 
take care of t&em, and -she is going to 
write to me too, and tell me how they 
do." 

By this time they had reached Hen- 
ry's room, and he led her to the won- 
derfiil comer. "Why, whose are all 
these 1 yours, Henry 1 — ^but you don't 
i^j with doll^:" she was beginning to 
say^ when, looking at his smiling and 
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significant face, "Oh I kaow! what a 
darling you are ! you are the best cous- 
in in the world, and where did you get 
them all?" 

The little girl then entered into a de- 
tailed examination of the various pieces 
of fiimiture, commenting on each, and 
expressing her delight, very much to 
that of Heury who stood watching her. 
The bedstead especially pleased her, 
and she wished it was time for the doll 
to go to bed, that she might put her in 
it. 

After they had become tired of play, 
books and pictures amused them for the 
rest df the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

FTER dinner Mary produced, 
a bag coDtaining some patch- 
work, and all the necessary 
implements for sewing. 

" What are you going to do, Mary ? " 
inquired Henry. " Mamma wished me 
to sew at least one hour every day," re- 
plied the little girl. "So what will yoo 
do in the mean time, Henry 1 " 

"I don't know," said Henry. "I 
wish mamma was not busy and she 
would talk to us." 
" So do I. But I know what I shotild 
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like, if you would, and that is to have 
you read to me ; I love dearly to hare 
somebody read aloud when I am at 
work." 

" Henry was sure to like reading in 
any shape, so after some discussion as 
to the hook, " Rosamond " was fixed 
upon. The hour passed very quickly in 
reading and work, and then another 
was divided between the mice and lit- 
tle Helen. Henry's mamma next pro- 
posed that they should walk with her 
— a proposition gladly acceded to by 
both. The walk proved very pleasant ; 
and when they returned, tea was ready. 

After tea, Henry placed a chair for 
his mother, where she could see the sun 
when it should set, and one on each 
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side of her, for Mary and himself. It 
was the hour commonly devoted to con- 
versation, but DO one seemed disposed 
to talk, for a while. They sat, silent, 
looking at the beautiBil sky, and rich 
clouds, and the sun just about to set. 

Henry first broke silence. '* How 
beautiful it is ! " said he, " and what a 
different feeling there is about morning 
and evening. Even the sun does not 
seem the same as he did in the morn- 
ing." 

" Can you describe the difference ? " 
said his mother. 

"No mother, not very well; but in 
the morning we feel bright, and active, 
and bustling, and every thing about us 
} so too; a^d at night every thing 
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looks and feels still, and we want to be 
still ; and there is a sort of melancholy 
feeling about evening too — not exactly 
melancholy either, mamma; it is a feel- 
ing which I like very much, it makes 
me want to heax poetry. I wish you 
would repeat some, mother." 
His mother began : 

" That setting snn — that setting son [ 
What scenes since first its nee ]xgpa 
Of varied hue, its eye hath seen, 
Which aie as they had never been. 

That setting sun ! fiill many a gaze 
Hath dwelt upon its &ding rays, 
With sweet according thought snblime, 
In every age, in eveiy cUme ! 

rCis sweet to maik tbee unldng slow 
The ocean's &bled caves below j 
And when the obscuring night is done, 
To see thee rise, sweet setting sun. 
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So vhen my polies ceue to pl&y, 
Serenely close my eTenisg ray. 
To rise agaiO) death's slumber done, 
Olcoions like thee, sweet setting aun ! " 

As this was not enough to satisfy 
Henry, his mother went to the book- 
case, and took down Milton. She read 
him some extracts from different parts, 
and both the children listened with a 
quiet but pleased attention. " How 
much pleasure we should lose," said 
she, as she closed the book, " were it 
not for the alternations of day and night. 
Morning and night — ' bright dawn, and 
thoughtful eve,' each has its peculiar 
■character and its peculiar charms. If 
Ciod had given us one eternal, and uti' 
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Varied day, we should have been de- 
prived of these pleasures." 

" Sure enough mamma, I never 
thought of that before. And I have just 
remembered a verse in the Bible, about 
the morning sun. It is in the Psalm 
which you gave me to learn, Sabbath 
before last. It says, he is like a bride- 
groom, coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth like a stiong man to run a 
race. That is exactly the way he seems 
to me, in the morning. Are there any 
descriptions of evening in the Bible, 
mother ? " 

His mother in reply, read to him some 
verses from the 104th Psalm, and from 
the book of Job, which referred how- 
ever, she observed, rather to night than 
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to evening. It was now dark, and time 
for the children to go to bed. " And I 
will give you this verse to think of, my 
dear children," said Henry's mother, as 
he gave her the accustomed kiss, ' I wiU 
lay me down in peace Eind sleep, for 
thou Lord only makest me to dwell in 
safety.' " 
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kHE next day as soon oe dinner 
was OTer, Marj was again 
leady with her work, and sta- 
tioned herself by her aunt's side. 

"I am glad you are working, too, 
aunt," said she, " it is so much plea- 
tauter to hare somebody sewing with 
you." 

Henry was looking wistfully at the 
two workers. " I wwh I knew how to 
sew," said he. 
Mary laughingly <^exed to teach him. 
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" But how Auinj it would be for a 
boy to sew." 

" Some boys do sew/' said his mo- 
ther. 

" Yes, very little boys. I used to sew 
when I was little — don't you remember 
mother?" 

"I remember you used to do some- 
thing with a needle and thread which 
you coiled sewing." 

Henry and Mary both laughed, and 
then Henry yawned for the fourth time 
since dinner, stretched his legs and 
arms in a strange manner, and went to 
look at his mice. 

" I wish my mice were rabbits," said 
he. 

" You seem to hare a great many 
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ivishes, this afternoon," obserred his 
mother. " But that is always the case 
with idle people, I believe. What pat 
this last wish into your head 1 " 

" I don't know, mamma, I beliere it- 
was reading about the rabbits yesterday 
in Rosamond." 

" I think Rosamond was very good 
and patient about her laburnums," said 
Mary. 

"So do I j I don't believe I should 
have been so patient; I remember I 
was provoked enough with the mouse 
who gnawed my Robinson Crusoe — did 
I ever tell you about it Maryl He 
gnawed the binding, and ever so many 
of the leaves." 

" Did he ? — m> you never told me.'* 
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"Ton say with <Atf mouae, Henry; 
did 70a know what mouse it wasl'^ 
a*ked his mother. 

" No, mftiTimft, but it must hare been 
some mouse, I saj^Kwe." 

" And what do you conjecture was 
his motive for spoiling your book 1 " 

" I don't suppose he had any, mam- 
ma/' said Henry, laughing ; he eat be- 
cause he was hungry, I suppose." 

" And is it a crime to eat when one 
is hungry?" 

" What iiinay questions you ask, to- 
day mother. I don't suppose it is if 
people eat their own things, and not 
oGiet folk's books. But then I did not 
mean that the mouse was reaUy to 
blame, because he didn't know any 
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better; only you 'know, mother, we 
often feel a little angry with such crea- 
tures, even if they don't know any bet- 
ter, just as we do with a table when 
we bump our heads against it, or with 
a stone when we hit our feet." 

*' We ? " said his mother, smiling. 

" Oh, I don't suppose you do, nlanuna, 
but I do, and I think it is very hard to 
help it, when one is hurt. Don't you, 
Mary?" 

Mary agreed that it was raiker hard. 

*'But, Henry," said his mother, you 
say the mouse did not know any better; 
what do you mean by that ? " 

" Why, mamma, I mean tlut he did 
not know that it was wrong." 
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" Is there any thing that he does 
know to be wrong ? " 

" No, mother, he does not know that 
diere is any auch thing as right or 
wrong." 

' Very true, Henry. He not only 
does not know the meaning of those 
ipords, 'but he has not- any ideas, or 
thoughts uoiresponding to them. This 
is anollier great difference between you 
and him, is it not 1 " 

" Yes, mamma ; I hare known what 
right and wrong mean' ever since I can 
remember." 

" And when you have done any thing, 
is it in your power to refrain from think- 
ing whether it is right or wrong ? Can 
you help deciding that it is one or the 
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other, and feeling happy or tmhappy in 
consequence." 

"No, mother, I beheve not-— -I am 
sure not; for sometimes when I have 
done wrong, I have tried very hard to 
make the unhappy feeling go away, and 
it would not ! " 

" Do you think the feeling caused by 
a sense of having done wrong, is as bad 
as bodily pain ? " 

"Yes, indeed, mother, a great deai 
worse, sometimes ; it is just like a great 
load pressing upon my heart." 

" So it is," said Mary, " exactly. 
Father told me that it is called remorse; 
and that sometimes men have suffered 
so much &om it, that they have killed 
themselves." 
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" Poor creatures ! " smd Henry. 

" And father stod it was very fooHsh, 
besides being wicked, because they will 
feel remorse just as much, and a great 
deal more in the other world." 

"Foolish, indeed!" said her aunt. 
" Conscience, which inflicts the pain of 
remorse, will lire forever. But to go 
back to the mouse. Do you suppose, 
Henry, that if he knew the difference 
between right and wrong, he would be 
to blame for not doing right, end would 
feel remorse for it, as you do t" 

" Yes, mother; I should think so." 

" Suppose a giant should put a knife 
into your hand and then take your hand 
and force you to plunge ihB knife into a 
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man's "breast and kill him, would you 
I be to blame at all, for the act V 

"No, mother, because I could not 
help it." 

"Then you see that in order to 
constitute guilt, there is something else 
necessary besides conscience ; there 
must be a wiU—the power to choose right 
or wrong." 
I "But, mamma, I should think the 

mouse has a will j he does just what he 
I has a mind to." 

"That is, he follows his instinct, his 
appetites and desires; but he has 

I nothing Uke a wiU, in the proper sense 
ctf that word. If he had, you could pre- 
sent motives to him, and he could wei^ 
j them, and decide between them." 



"Yei^ I see now mamma. Thea 
when I am heutatmg whether to do 
fl(»netfaiag or not, and finally conclude to 
do it, is it my will that decides V* 

" Y<e9 ; the will ILes at Que foundation 
of our whdie character. You can 8e« 
t4M how closely it is ctnuiected w^ 
conscience. What would be the use of 
having a conscience to tell us wh^ is 
li^t wad wluU wrong, if we had not a 
Will, by which we might choose the 
tight ? And What would be the use at 
a will to choose, if we did not know any 
thmg worth choosii^f The two togc 
thei cmstiUite our moral nature, and ^le 
gmateH. difiereace between us and the 
ibnUes." 

"l^eiw is a $ceat deal more difii»* 
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^ce between us aod them than I 
thought there was when we began to 
talk, mamma. I am very glad that I 
am a man — a boy at least, and not a 
mouse." 

" And well may you be glad, my dear 
son. For this moral natare of yoara 
may be mo improved and perfected that 
you shall bec(»ne equal to the ta^]s, 
and like to God himrclf. It may go on 
expanding forever, and ascending to 
higher degrees of holiness and hapj^- 
ness, while the mouse, even if he should 
lire forever, would be no wiser or better 
at the end of milliona erf" ^es than now." 

" That ifl the reason, I dare say, why- 
he will not live forever, and we i^all. 
How plain every thing seems; sod how 
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every thing fits together, doesn't it 
mother. I mean, it seems so natural 
and right that we should lire forever, 
that we do not need the Bible to tell us 
so; 1 should think we could not help 
believing it." 

" Yes, Henry ; every thing in the soul 
of man shows that it was meant for 
immortaUty. God has not created such 
a wonderful nature, with such wcmder- 
iul powera of progression to perish in a 
day." 

" Mother, you can't think how mimj 
thoughts are coming into my mind — it 
almost frightens me when I say over, 
forever and ever, and think that I shall 
live so long." 

His mother did not reply ; she thought 
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it best to leave him to the inflaence ot 
such reflections. He sat silent for some 
time, but was roused by Mary's putting 
up her work, and they went up staint 

together. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

|OTHER/' said Henry, 
the next day, "I am 
a&aid I have found oat 
the answer to my question, which I 
asked you the other day, and I am ever 
80 much disappointed." 

"Disappointed, Henry! I thought 
you wanted to find it out." 

" Yes, but if it is what I think it is, I 
knew before ; I have known ever since 
I can remember, almost." 

" Then if you knew before, why did 
you ask ?" 
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"BecsBse mamnm- — it is strange-^ 
but I knew, and yet I did not know. I 
had heard it nid, and said it myaelf ever 
ao manj times, but I did not think what 
it meant, and when that strange feeling 
came of wondering what I was for, it 
■eemed as if I did not know any thing 
about if 

"And why are you disappointed to 
find that you do know V 

"Because I thought it was going to 
be somethiiig quite difierent I Uiougbt 
that as aooa as you told me, I should 
see in a minute, that it must be so, as 
plain as I saw what animals are made 
for." 

" Well, don't you find it so ? " 

*' No indeed, mamma, I don't see why 
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we were made for that, more 'tbaa for 
any thing else." 

" All this time joa hare not told me 

what that is, which joa hare always 

known to be the end of your creation." 

"Because I am not certain yet, 

mamma, that what I think of, is the same 

that you are going to tell me; so I 

would rather not tell you, if you please." 

" Very well, my dear ; I cmi wait." 

" But I will tell you another thing I 

hare thought mamma, and that is the 

reason why you expect that telling me 

about the difference between us and the 

other animals, will help me to find oat 

what I am made for." 

" Well, what is the reason ? " 

" Because if there is so much differ- 



ence between us and them, in our — 
our — " 

"Natures and capacities ?" 

" Yes mother ; — there must be just as 
much difference in what we were made 
for. I can't say what I want to, at all, 
mother." 

"No matter, my dear; I imderstand 
you, and you are right. There are two 
ways in which we judge of the end for 
which any creature is made. First, by 
that of which it is capable; and, secondly, 
by that which maJees it happt/. If God 
gives an animal certain powers and 
faculties, we conclude that it was meant 
to exercise those faculties. And if he 
so constitutes it that certain things are 
necessary for its hqtpiness, we conclude 
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that it was made to enjoy those tbdngs." 
" Yes mamma, that seems very plain." 
"Now is our conTersatitms I have 
begun to show you, or rather hare 
helped you to find out for yourself, wljiat 
you are capable c^. You hare fouud 
that you are capable of knowing ymr' 
sdf, of knowing right and lorong, and of 
choosing fight." 

" Yes, and that in all thb I am better 
oS, than mice and such creatures. And 
now, mother, won't you go on and tell 
me some more 1" 

" Yes, if it will interest Mary ; yoa 

should think t^ what will {dease her." 

"Oh! that will please me, aunt/' 

said Mary, "^I love dearly to have you 

t^ while I am at work." 
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"So, ip am ma, please begin." 

"I wattt you to be^n, Henry; you 
ought to be able to tell me what else 
you know which brutes — which your 
mouse fitf instance, does not know and 
cannot be taught." 

Henry «Hisidered a moment. " You 
do not mefm knowing how to do things, 
laotber, but understanding about them, 
just as you meant about right and 
wroagl*' 

I' Ves, certainly." 

"WeU, mamma, I cant tiiink. All 
the things round him, he can know sonw 
thir^ about." 

"¥«s, for he has scaises as well as 
yon ; therefore you must not look among 
the objects <^K;n»e.'' 
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" What other things are there ?-^-oh ! 
spirits; I know myself, and I am a 
spirit, and — oh, yes! I see what you 
mean, mamma; I can know God, and 
the moose cannot. Is that what you 
meant?" 

" Yes, Henry. This is the third and 
last particular which I was going to 
name to you, in which you are superior 
to the brute creation. You know who 
made you ; you are able to understand 
his character, to study his perfectiojis, 
to know and obey hla will. You can 
trace the proofs of his wisdom and good- 
ness, in the things which he has made, 
imd in the daily events of his provi- 
dence; and can contemplate, in his 
word, the brightest display of his per* 
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fdctions, in the person of Jesus Christ." 
After a few moments silence, Henry 
replied : 

"Mamma, I almost wish I did not 
know any thing about God." 
" What ean you mean, Henry ?" 
"Because, mamma, I should like to 
see how it would seem, if I should hear 
about him for the first time. Yon know 
when we get used to any thing, we 
don't care much about it; and I have 
always been used to hearing about 
God." 

" So have the angels always known 
God, but do you suppose that they are 
tired of looking at his character on that 
account, or that their interest is at all 
diminished?" 

9 
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"Oh! no, mamma, "but then that l4 
diieretttT" 

"How, different?" 

" Oh ! angels aie so holy, you know." 

" Very true, Henry, that is the differ^ 
ence. For though we may get tired of 
a subject which is limited, which can 
be jidly comprehended, because it is the 
tnUnre of the mind to be dissatisfied 
with every thing finite, yet this cannot 
^^ly to God, who is infinite. Men and 
angels may study his perfections for 
millions of ages, and there is still as 
much left to study as when they began. 
Therefore it must be the fiuilt of our 
kearts~-it must be because we do not 
htx God, if we do not feel interetAed in 
Ilia character." 
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"I wonder whether I should ever 
have found out any thing ahout God, if 
I had nerer seen the Bible, and if you 
and father had never told me any thing 
about Him. Don't you think I should, 
mother ? because I should have known 
that somebody must have made me ? I 
dace say if the animals could tbink 
about themselves, they . would think 
something about God — I mean about 
some sort of God — don't you think so, 
mamma T " 

"It seems hardly possible that man 
should look into his own soul, without 
finding there some proof of a God; and 
besides, there is the world around him, 
fiill of God. ' The invi^ble things of 
Him,' 1. e. perfections are clearly seen, 
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being understood by the things that are 
made. But this is supposing man to be 
holy, for in his present state his mind is 
80 clouded by sin, as to be incapable of 
discerning these things." 

"That is the reason ihe heathen do 
not find out about Giod, I suppose ? " 

" Man is more exalted by this capa- 
city for knowing God, than by any of 
his other Acuities. It implies some 
degree of likeness to God, for we can- 
not know that which is entirely foreign 
to us. And here too you may see the 
use of man's immortality." 

" Then that is one thing we are made 
for, isn't it 7 I was thinking yesterday 
that it must be something that will last; 
it cannot be anything about this worlds 
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for then it would not live so long as we 
sfaall. And now I will tell you, mamma, 
what it was that I meant, the other day, 
which I said I had always known. It 
was the first question of the Catechism, 
What is the <Mrf end of man ? Isn't it 
strange that I should hare said that over 
so many times, and nerer thought what 
it meant? But after all, I am disap- 
pointed" 

"Why, my dear?" 

".Oh, I don't know, manmia; it 
doesn't seem so plain as I thought it 
would." 

"I hope it wis seem plain to you, 
some time or other, my dear boy. It 
certunly will, if you begin to lore God, 
for then you will feel that this is exactly 
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what your soal was deigned for ; that 
tiiis, aad. nothing else can make it 
bxppy. At any rate, jou hare found 
out what you were not made for; that is, 
for any thing perishable. Since you are 
to live fOTever, your soul will require 
something eternal, and also, something 
which has no limits; otherwise you 
would exhaust it, and grow weary of it. 
And what else is ir^nite and denial, 
besides God?" 

" But still, nuumna, I do not see how 
loving Grod will make me happy, or why 
I should be made for that." 

"I do not suppose you can understand 
it perfectly, Henry, until you learn it by 
experience. However, I can perhaps 
make it a littie dearer to yoa, but that 
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must be for another day. At least 
remember this: that you have a soul 
which nothif^ else can make ha^y hut 
Ood." 
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®fl|1 must not be supposed that the 
^-M coaversatioiis we have narrated 
'^^ were the only ones that passed 
between Henry and his mother. She 
often talked with him about his sonl, 
and the necessity of a new heart, if he 
would be happy forever; and very often 
did she pray for him and with him, that 
the Spirit of God might incline him to 
love the Savior. Henry always listened 
with attention, but without any particu- 
lar concern. For the last few days. 
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howevefj he had not been entirely free 
from uneasy thoughts respecting himself. 
Something seemed to whisper to faihri 
that he could never be saved with his 
present character; that he needed a 
new heart, and that it was dangerous 
to put off repentance when he knew not 
how soon he might die. He did not 
encourage these thoughts because thej 
made him unhappy, and Mary's society 
helped him to banish them. 

At length the last day of her visit 
came, and William and Fanny were sent 
for to pass it with them. Henry antici- 
pated a great deal of pleasure on this 
day; he had a great miiny things to 
show his cousins — among others, hu 
mice, which they had never seen. He 
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and Mary were up very eariy on the 
eargerif expected moming, mt^ing 
their preparations. Mrs. L. had pro- 
mised that if the weather should prove 
pleasant, they should have a little colla- 
tion prepared in the arbor; and the 
children determined to pat in requintion 
all their ingenuity to keep their visiters 
away &ojn this arbor, till the (4)poittted 
time. 

Hie day wis pleasant, as Mary per- 
ceived the moment she opened her 
eyes ; and hehse she was half dressed 
Henry knocked at her door to ask if she 
was up, and if she was not glad of the 
beautiliil day. They had time to make 
all their arrangements before breakfest. 
and during breakfast, nothing was 
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talked of but exacted pleasuEes. 
Henry, it is true, was not without E^ffn«- 
hansions that one of his dreaded head- 
aches was coming on, as he felt some 
symptoms of it, but he hoped not. 

He &niriied his breakfast, and was 
collecting- some crumbs of In^ad for his 
mtee, when Mary who had gtme to the 
cage, screamed out, " Oh ! Henry ! 
what is the matter? oh dear! dear!" 
Henry ran — both the mice were ex- 
tended lifeless on the bottom of the 
cage. He looked stuped with horror, 
then hoped for a moment that they were 
not dead, — he touched one — it was cold. 
He was ashmned that his mother and 
Maij should see hun cry, and yet h* 

could not restrain himself. He ran oui- 
10 
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of the room, up stairs, locked the door 
of his room, and throwing himself, face 
downwards, on the bed, burst into au 
agony of tears. Mary was crying too; 
she wished to follow Henry and try to 
console him, but her aunt advised her 
not. "It is best to leave him alone, 
dear; hewill feel betterdirectly." She 
then endeavored to ascertain the cause 
of the misfortune, but in vain. It did 
not appear that the mice had been fed 
with any thing unusual, nor was any 
other probable cause of their death to be 
assigned. 

After waiting some time and finding 
that Henry did not come down, his 
mother went to his room. He had been 
trying in vain to conquer his grief so fax 
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as to be able to go down stairs ; but 
whenever he sup^tosed he had suc- 
ceeded, a new thought of his misfortune 
would cause the tears to break forth 
afresh. When he heard his mother's 
knock, he wiped his eyes hastily, endea- 
vored to look calm and opened the door. 
But the first glance at her tender, sym- 
pathising &ce, overcame his finnness, 
and he sobbed aloud. His mother put 
her arms around him, but did not speak ; 
at last, in a voice interrupted by sobs, 
he sfud, ■ 

" 1 know — you — ^you think me very — 
very silly, msunma — but — " 

'* No, my dear child, not in the least 
silly ; I know how hard such a thing is 
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tD beoi. At yeu7 a^e I shcndd teve 
felt it as acutely aa you do." 

Heauy was comforted by tiiis assn- 
iftnce, and in a few mintites be became 
more ccmposed. 

" It seenffi as if it would not be half 
so bard to beu:, if it had come any other 
day, bat just to-day, when I expected" 
— his ]i|) quivered and he could not 
go on. 

" Wlien you expected to be so h^tpy. 
Yes, dear, this does make it harder; 
but you must try to bear it with as 
much fortitude as you caa, for your 
cousins* sake." 

"I know it, mamma, I am airaid I 
tdiall spoU all their pleasure, for I cannot 
be happy if I try ever so hard. I do 
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not cure for any thing now, I wish I 
could stay alone all day." 

"Tiy, my dear boy, to do what will 
make others happy, and think as little 
of yourself as possible. This is the best 
remedy for sorrow I know of. And 
remember that this did not happen by 
chance; even the smallest events are 
ordered by God, and perhaps he in- 
tended to teach you a lesson by it." 

Henry was silent a moment; then he 
said, 

" Mamma, how do you suppose it 
happened ? What made them die ?" 

" I do not know, my dear. What did 
you give them to eat, yesterday ? " 

Henry had giren them nothing but 
what he did every day, as well as h* 
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could remember, aad the subject coo- 
tinued to be a mystery ever after. 

However, he felt so much relieved by 
this couversation, that he was able to go 
down stairs, to Mary, who was anxiously 
waiting for him, with a tolerably cheer- 
fill countenance. They mourned toge- 
ther and wondered together, till William 
and Fanny arrived, and tiien the con- 
dolences and wonder were repeated. 
However, they could not talk forever of 
one subject, and as the new comers had 
much to tell, cheerfulness was soon re- 
stored, and the various plans of amuse- 
ment which had been devised were put 
into execution. 

After dinner they all set off on a walk," 
and William bought for Henry a beauti- 
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fill knife with two blades. During this 
walk Mrs. L. had prepared the repast, 
and soon ailer their return they ad- 
journed to the garden. Those who 
were in the secret, as if by accident, 
directed the steps of their unconscious 
companions to the spot where all the 
glories of the feast were to burst upon 
them at once. They manifested as 
much surprise and pleasure as had been 
expected; Mary and Henry did the 
honors with great propriety, fuid all ter- 
minated to their satis&ction. But ah ! 
just as they had finished, and before 
they were half ready to separate, uncle 
John had come to take home his chil- 
dren. Henry found it very hard to part 
from Mary. His grief of the morning 
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waa renewed, the temporary excitement 
aC their visit passed away as soon as 
they were gone, and he told his mother 
that he felt as desolate as if he had 
nothing left. The moment he had said 
this, he felt a&aid that his mother would 
think he had forgotten or undervalued 
her affection. 

" I don't forget you, dear mother," he 
said, " who are better than a thousand 
mice, or even cousins." 

"And your dear &ther, and little 
Helen," said bis mother. 

" Yes manuna, I know I ought not to 
be unhappy, when I have so many 
things ; but somehow I can't help it ;" 
and he hid his face in bis mother's lap. 

She stroked his head afiectionately. 
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'You dii not know how maefa jou 
ia»ed your mioe befiire, did you 1" 

"No indeed, mamma. I sholl be 
B&aid ever to lore any thing again;'* 
added he mournfully. 

" It is indeed dangerous, my dear boy, 
to love very acdentiy Miy thmg in this 
wwld for all is peisshable. But there 
is one olgect that will endure — you 
need not be a&aid to love Christf 
Henry ; he will never die, nev^ forsidce 
you." 

" I wish I did love -him," said Henry 
in a low voice, 

"And what is to prevent you, my 
dear, dear boy ? 'Why can you not thia 
moment begin to love so precious a 
Savior?" 
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Henry did not reply — ^his heart was 
sad, and he wished to be alone. He 
therefore bade his mother good night 
and went to bed. But he could not 
$Ieep. His mother's last words fol- 
lowed him. "Why should I not love 
Christ?" he continually asked himself. 
He tried to pray, but all looked dark 
uid cheerless, and he seemed to be 
speaking into tiie air. At last, he fell 
into an unquiet slumber. 
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kHE next moming when Henry 
awoke he had a ' coniiised 
eling that something dis- 
agreeable had happened the preceding 
day, without recollecting what it was. 
In a moment he remembered that he 
had lost his mice and that Mary was 
gone ; and then his mother's words and 
his own unhappy feelings the night 
before recurred to him. 

" Oh dear ! I wish I knew what is to 
bQC<«ae of me," thought be ; *' I wish I. 
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knew whether I shall be miaerahle fer- 
ever." 

He dressed himself and went down 
stairs; his mother was there and they 
sat down to breakfast. He tried to eat 
but could not ; there was a sickness, a 
load at hi» heart, that he could not get 
rid of, and he longed to tell his mother, 
but somothing kept him back. She 
looked at him tenderly, but did not mf- 
anything. After break&st, ahe was 
occupied for a time, as usual, vnQi 
iwioufl domestic concerns, and Hemry 
was 1^ alone. The moment hia mof^er 
was out of the room, it seemed easf 
enough to tell her, and he wondCTed 
why he had hesitated so long. He fiir- 
got tfaftfe his mother could gire him m 
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reUet so long as he refused to admit the 
Savior into his heart, and determining to 
t»U her all his feeHnga as soon as she 
n^tould come in, he endeavored in the 
hieMi time to amtise himself vrith read' 
ing. But tJiis effort was vain. The 
Holy Spirit who had began to strive 
yvitix him, would not he so repulsed. 
l£s eyes were fixed on the book, liat 
Ins mind was disquieted with apprehen- 
sions, and he could think of nothing 
but the wrath of God. He threw away 
his Ihx* and took the Bible, but every 
verse seemed to be a sentence of con- 
demnation against him. 

At length a hurried knock was heard 
at the door; it was ft messenger to say 
tiiat WiQiam Barclay, whose parents 
11 
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lived next door, had just been drown^ 
ed ; that his mother was almost dis- 
tracted and begged that Mrs. L. would 
come to her directly. William Barclay 
drowned ! He was Henry's friend, had 
been his school-fellow; he had seen 
him well and happy a week before. 
Mrs. L. went immediately, giving Henry 
only one look of admonition, concern 
and love, which he well understood, but 
which was unnecessary, to increase the 
impression already made upon him. 
His heart was iidl almost to bursting. 
His mother too gone, just when he 
needed her most; it seemed as if she 
would certainly be able to give him 
some retief ; she would at least tell him 
what to do. "But don't I know what 
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she would tell me ? " he said to himself. 
"She would tell me to go to Christ. 
Oh if I could !— if I knew how !" He 
threw himself on the floor and groaned 
and sobbed aloud. "Oh God, have 
mercy upon mel I am a poor einfiil 
child — ^have mercy upon me ! " this was 
all he could say. For half an hour he 
lay in this distress; all the ^ns of ids 
life seemed to come up before him — 
&ults that he had committed when he 
was a very little boy, and which he had 
quite forgotten. In particular, he re- 
membered a lie which he had told when 
he was four years old, aod it pressed 
upon him with an inconceivable weight. 
But above all, the sin of having rejected 
Christ, began to look bkicker than any 
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other. He could not but wonder at bis 
own perverseness in refusing to accept 
a Savior already proTided for him. 
'* And it is so nngratefiil, when he had 
died to save me ^ thou^t he, and the 
thought sent a &esh guslTof tears to his 
eyes. And those were the first tears of 
real penitence he had ever shed. Yes, 
at ^at moment the first emotion of love 
to Christ, of gratitude for his goodness, 
of true sonow itw »n, was awakened in 
lus heart. But he did not know it. He 
still lay upon the carpet, weeping, hut 
bis tears were not now hard and bitter, 
like those he had just shed. There was 
a sweetness mingled with them. He 
did not at first notice this change in his 
feelings, because he was not now think- 
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ing of himself but of Chiiat. The hire 
of the Savior ia dying for him seemed so 
wonderiid that he could think of nothini; 
else. It was not till the recollection of 
William cuue again, and with that, the 
thought of Ilia own distress an hour 
before, followed by the wonder why he 
was not distressed now, and then the 
sweet feelipg diat Christ Vjfould take 
care of his sotd-^tfaat he began to see 
that his feelings had changed. " Do I 
really love Christ; oh, why did I not 
love him sooner?" — and then followed 
a new outpouring of love and gratitude. 
How he longed for his mother's return. 
Yet when he remembered on what 
errand she was gone>.he would not 
allow himself to wish for her, he thought 
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with compassion of poor Mrs. Barclay, 
and when he compared William's fiite 
with his own situation, he was lost in 
thankHdness. 

At last his mother came, looking rery 
sad and weary. Henry could not 
i^ak, but threw himself iato her arms. 
She saw that he had been weeping and 
yet looke^ happy. After returning his 
kiss, she held him off that she might 
look in his face, and read its expression. 
Henry understood her inquiring look. 
He could restrain himself no longer. 
" Oh I mother, Christ is so — so pre- 
cious," he sobbed out. 

He needed not to say more — he 
was understood. With unutterable joy 
. his mother saw that her daily and 
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nightly prayer was answered, and her 
tears of thankiiilness mingled with those 
of her son. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

(5^^T will be sapposed that the 
J^mt change in Henry's feelings, which 
"'^^ we have described imparted a 
new ioteiest to his conversationa with 
his mother. During the remainder of 
the day they talked much on the sub- 
ject which was now most interesting to 
Henry — the love of Christ. 

" If I had been allowed to choose a 
Savior for myself, mamma," said he, 
" to imagine just such a one as I needed, 
he would have been just like Christ. 
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He is exactly such a Savior as we need, 
im'the?" 

" He is indeed, mj dear boy. In him 
dwells all the fuhess of the Godhead ; 
he is the very brightness of the Father's 
glory, and yet he is our Friend and 
Brother." 

"Mamma, I can't love him half 
enough ; it seems as if my heart ached, 
wanting^ to lore him more." 

"Your heart will grow larger in 
heaven, and you will love him more." 

" Yes nu^her, how sweet it is to think 
of that. And how strange it is that I 
have been so blind all my life. Only 
two or three days ago you know I told 
you mother, that I did not see why we 
were made to find our hairiness m Grod, 
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more than anything else. And I could 
not think how there could be any plea- 
sure in living with him forever, and 
praising him. Oh how different it looks 
now!" 

" Don't you think now, that the soul 
of man shows as plainly that it was 
made for God, as the natures and capa- 
cities of brutes show that they were 
designed only for the use of man ? " 

" Yes mother, but I wish you would 
talk to me about it, just as you were 
going to before, just as you promised to, 
when Mary was here." 

"Very wilUngly, my dear; It is a 
delightful subject and one I lore to talk 
about. And in the first place I wish 
you would tell me whether you ever 
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bad any thing, or enjoyed any thing, 
which made you perfectly happy, so 
happy that you had notbii^ left to 
desire." 

"No mamma, I don't think I ever 
had. I have often thought tJiat i should 
be perfectly happy if I could hare or 
do a particular thing; but when it came 
there was always something bad, mixed 
with it, which I did not expect. Or 
even if it was all just the same, it did 
not make me so happy, but what I could 
tliink of something better." 

"You will find this to be more and 
more true as you grow older. There is 
no earthly pleasure without alloy, some- 
thing bad mixed with it,- and this is the 
reason why our souls are not satisfied 
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with it. For our sowk em so maSe that 
^ey am he satined with nothi^ wkit^ it 
not perfect. The least blemi^ or impeiv 
fection, diminishea, if It does not wholly 
desftroy offf pleasiure. Do you under- 
atanathisr" 

"Yes mother, very TPell. I know ft: 
is so aboat my bodd and picttEren, and 
«Tett about persons ; boys and giris, liiat 
I play wit& : if they have tite least bad 
thing E^bont tbem, it spoils half my j^es* 
Mire." 

"This is the ficst diinj^ theft which 
shows OS that aax soula are made for 
God, fflnce He is ike only perf&^ Sang or 
eiject in lite umvene. He is absohit^f 
wkhoat sp<^ or bleaihdi» md aU created 
(Mdness is bat a 6int diadew of hie, 
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and would cease to exist, if he should 
cease." 

" Just as light would cease if the sun 
was taken away, isn't it mamma? I 
see now why Grod is called a Sun." 

"Yes, and you can see why God 
ought to be loved more than all other 
beings, since he is the source of all that 
is lovely and excellent in them. But to 
go on to another point. Although you 
have never met with any thing abso- 
lutely perfect, yet you have found things 
which have made you tolerably hf^py 
for a time. Now when you found such 
a thing why did you not keep it, that it 
might make you happy always 1 " 

"I don't know exactly what yoa 
mean, mother." 

13 
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"Well, just tell me some of the 
things which hare ever made you 
happy." 

"TfaMe are so many I hardly know 
wherfe to beg^. Reading pretty books 
had made me happy, attd plfiying with 
Helen, and with Rover, and my mice, 
when 1 had them, and my cmisins, and 
Walking with you, mamma, and with 
papa, and li^g, and hearing the birds 
ang, and" — 

"Well that Trill do. Playing with 
Hover, you say is one thing' that gives 
you pleasure ;-^then why don't you play 
vfith him all the time, so as to be sure 
of being happy all the timti ?" 

"Oh, bat mother," stUd Henry in a 
tone of wonder, " it wouldn't make me 



happy to play with him all the time, not 
by a great deal ; I should be as misera- 
ble as possible if I had nothing else to 
do." 

"Can you think of any thing else 
which it would make you happy, to do 
all the time — any sort of worldly 
employment I mean ?" 

"No mamma; you know once I 
thought I should like to play all the 
time, when I was a very little boy ; so 
you let me stay at home from school, 
and took away all my books, and made 
me do nothing but play all the time. 
But I soon got tired of it." 

"You would not like then to spend 
eternity in doing any of those thii^ 
which yoTi naiped ? *' 
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" Eternity ! oh mother ! If it was the 
most delightful thing in the world, I 
should be tired of it long and long 
before — ^I was going to say before eter- 
nity was through, when it will never be 
through." 

"Well, this shows us another thing 
about the soul. JU is discontented loith 
every thing finite : that is, with every 
thing that has bounds or limits, that can 
be measured; and this is the case with 
every earthly enjoyment. However 
deUghtfiil it may be, it is soon exhausted ; 
the soul becomes dissatisfied with it and 
craves something more. And if this is 
the case even here, how much more 
would it be true of a future state of 
existence : when the soul will be con- 
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tinually enlarging and expanding in its 
capacities, and when consequently it 
will need something infinite, that is, 
without hounds, to satisfy it." 

"Mamma, it seems strange to think 
that there can he any thing infinite.-— I 
do not imderstand how it can be." 

" No, we do not any of us understand 
how it can be, but we can believe that 
there is such a thing, jnst as we believe 
that our soul and body make one per- 
son, though we 6annot understand how 
it is. If God were not infinite, though 
he were ever so great, there would 
come a period, somewhere in eternity, 
when we should have comprehended 
him fixUy, should have learned every 
thing that is to be known about him. 
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•ad then we should become dissatisfied, 
end want aomething more." 

" Oh ! mamma, I am bo glad it is not 
so, and so glad that we shall have a 
whole etemitj to find out about God 
in!" 

" You know how much pleasure there 
is in imomng, even finite and imperfect 
tilings; think tlien what infinite delight 
there must be in knowing the most 
glorious, exalted and perfect Being that 
exists or that could exist, and to go on 
knowing him better forever f" 

Henrj h^^ the reply which he did 
not ntter, and the cottversation closed. 
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CHAPTEH XIII. 

hHE next day, Hqhij felt quite 

unwell, but he did not tell hJB 

moUier, and uked her to go 

on with what Bhs had been saying the 

day before. 

" You hare <eea how God, being infi- 

'nite and perfect, is adapted to man's 

intelieetu^ nqture, or inind,^ — his power 

of knowing; his moral attributes an 

equally ad^ted to satu^ the wants c^ 

man's moml natura." 

" What are moral ^tiKrates, motherf 
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" Those which have a holy or unholy 
character. Povxr has no moral charac- 
ter; it might belong to a holy or imholy 
being; justice, goodness, truth and holi- 
nesss, ore Inoral attributes. And we 
say that these are adapted to man's 
moral nature, because he cannot but 
^prove and admire these qualities, 
even in his fallen state, nor can he lore 
any being who is entirely destitute {£ 
them." 

"No, I am sure we could not lore 
God, if he were not holy. Then I 
suppose eren the eril spirits approve 
holiness?" 

" Yes, and this will be a great source 
of their misery. To see, that goodness is 
lorely, and sin hateful ; and yet to know 
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that they are destitute of holiness and 
full of sin." 

"And besides, they won't have any 
thing to love, will they mamma ? " 

" No. I was just about to mentioQ, 
as another way in which we shall enjoy 
God, besides merely knowing him, we 
shall lore him and be lored by him." 

" Oh [ mamma, it seems almost too 
much to believe, that God can lore such 
creatures." 

"It is wonderfiil indeed, as is every 
thing about God. And if there is so 
much happiness in loving, and being 
loved by imperfect creatures, whose very 
love is in a measure selfish, what will 
it be, to be loved by the All-Perfect 
Jehovah — ^to be vprapped up, as it were 



in \^s lore, encircled ajad npbejd l»y fajbt 
everlasting arms! And in return, ire 
i^a]l Ipye him ^th our spuls. ,|Ie will 
continually unveil to us new glories ai^d 
beauties th^oifgh eternity, ^d we Bhall 
continuAUj become capable of higher 
degrees of lore and ^ai^me3s," 

" Manuna, I wonder Chr^ans are nqt 
more impatient to d^e. I jshoulfl tfiink 
t^iey would so long for heavenf t^t tliey 
would hardly be willing to live." 

" If Christians had more &ith, it would 
make tl^em wfZ^ing to die, at least, but 
not iqipaticntj becau^ that would imply 
a want pf ^bmission to t)ie wi|I o(Go^. 
Besides, they wish or oug^t tq wish tP 
laboj: for Christ, in this world." 

H.enry begfm to Mok Tfljflt bp QQHid 
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^ fot Clirisi, and did not reply imine- 
dhitely^ Afifer s, while he asked, 

" Mfonma, what day of the month ig 
it?^' 

" I believe it HUse fifteeHth." 

"Then mamma, it will be a month 
next Wedoesday, since I asked you that 
question ; it is a little more than three 
weeks now. When you hoped I should 
find out before the end of a month, you 
did not think how it would be, did you 
mother?" 

" No dear, I did not e^ect it, though 
of course, I have never been without the 
hope that God would be so gracious to 
you." 

This was the last of the series of con- 
versations held by Henry and his 
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motner oa this subject. Hie dengn cf 
the book has been to illustrate the first 
question and answer in " T%e Wesi- 
mmster Catechism;" a book which I 
hope all my young readers hare studied. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTSATEB mUilX MOU. 

CtCncAL ROTTCIS. 

" Bu nhat luiTa we here I let m lee ; fboi bamtiAa ba^> 
with the IbUowiiig lidei : 
" DAYS. OF BOYHOOD ; ' It coraeth nM Bgun, thfcl rdUmi 

" THE DEPARTED 8ISTER, iirii Othek Talm. By Jimetb 
AUen. P. P. 

" HENRY LANGDON. Bt Mn. Lodibb Pbtmii Hinkin*. 

" RUPERT CABELL, awd Otheb Talu. Bt Jouph Aldmi, 
D.D. 

" The above booki are brought ont in n very neat aod amfom 
■tyle dT hindiiw, making luuidKinie Holiday pteaenta for children 
•nd yoath. The conisnu ure still richer than their exterior, being 
Irntlmil, and conveying eicelleni moralB. Dr. Alden ii knonik •■ 
one of the most cbafil« mid intereeting; whlera for the yoong in our 
eODnlry, and theae prodactiona are amongst the beet efE>rta of bis 

rsd pen. We cordially recommend tbam >U aa taft and proper 
Ihc ftjnily circle or the Sunday School-"— S, S. Mimilor. 



new deDgng. Just ready. 

" ' RUPERT CABELL, and Oraia Talm.' By Joae;* Alden, 
D. D,, Author of ' The Liahl-Hearted Girl,' ' Elizabeth Bnrtiai,' Ae. 

" A beaniiful little tKwk, with the above title, hu been laid npon 
onr table. We can fiincy how the eyes of ihe javenilea will pla- 
tan at the eiterior embellishmeatg, and with what joy they will de- 
taar the eiileen little stories, » pleasingly ocmmanicating and 
felMMling amiuement with instruction, which they will find nithin. 
It b inlenpened with several writ eiecutad nood ennaviap. It 
ii gisti^aag to see the mind of soeh a man as Dr. Auen tlwi hd- 
>-"*'"£ itself, and t»in^g its inteUigancs and poww o! obaarva- 
tlon down to die capacity of childhood ; coonnc, like tha D«mM 
hird, with folding wing, to drop dte calieJully wlected cmmb Into 
Ibe mouths of Ihe unfledged voutulingf. Tba venatik GoldHillh, 
whose tasle and gemua revdied tnnni^iout the whole ranga of Hi- 
erary cenpoiddon, turning, like the fiiUed Midat, all he tonehed to 
K<dd, did not think this department heneatb hia pen ; awl it bh 
not he generally known that the ' Peeened Village,' aiid ' 'na Yi- 
ev of Wakeaeld,' wrere wriiien by the uthei of 'Good* Two 
Skna.' "—Bat. PrM. TAgraft. . 
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CBITICAL HOnCBS. 

7BE DEPARTED SISTER, awb Otb«ii Tiub, by Jomh 
„_^,D. D- GBMi&SudmuigN- Y.,hBTepublbhedaDeBllinls 
fot^w of MoiiM for childnn with tk« ftbovi tills, of eisellent monl 
■md TeUglaiu tendeDcy, mnd ■my Inl et wdng wtthal, ftam the pen 
af that nell known uid wltninhle wiiler,-l)r. Aldeu, the snljioi irf 
" t Btoiles for yonlli imd children. There 
we cbeerfully comiDend them to inch 
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their chlldnD."— S«t £ 

"THE DBFABTED SISTER, a 
AUra, D. D. 
^ Out readen mnat be ■ware of Ibe w 

E only laii, bv( realty pure— and 

.. .10 nifflll Hiatier to write inamelhoil to be nil- 

id by children, and at ihe same time plesie ihe malarer pol- 
a*te. The etyle of this book doeg bolh/'—jBrooUyn Bagla. 



in ■toriea oq mcereating BUbjecti, told ii 
■tFuedrai, monl and raligloui, beiag the fbundatian."- 



« DATS OF BOTHO(H). 

" Jl msM ba CMMddend among the nwdthinci of thii Uleiary aga, 
lhat*gi«atpaniaaaf itabotdn, (aitdaot the leut in merit, eoma 
of tbon,) an the worka intended /or youtk. Snch are the IWD JoM 
■BOitiooBd- "He * Day* of Boyhood' we opened at b^-haiard, and 
nod aettily thioogh, uoconaciouily interested in the limplkity of 
tbe Wflt and nory— tbe beat tnt, perhaps, of the worth of a hook- 

We hop* our readan will not have 10 listen to it a* a new 

ditaw, when we tnggert to them ^lat the providing to bovi and 
•iMaf aUo'rifWBititya/'noeimiiiNf matter.ieaniongthe fim 
dotk* wUch paienli aad fllendi of ymith ahoDld perform. Tb* 
Hud of AD intalUnit ahSd, too, la provtAed to delva and Inqoiie 
•Aar kBOwledse, Uw aiore It ia interetted, and ita curioaity awa- 
hanad, bymiehirtarieaac'Dayaof Boybood'aod ' I«ngdoD.' . . .. 
Vt maj add that Haaara, GalM and Stedman bave ' got op' tbwa 
worfcj m' very ixHiTenient fonn, fair print, and taa^ Dindij^"** 
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BENHT LANODON, OR WHAT WAS I HASS ro&-t— 
A b^ designed to iQiutntc the flnt qiuMiDn anil uwwa of the 
Shartar Cotschiim. By Mn. Louiia PajKm Hi^ikiiM, iMbtr 
of "TW Pulor'* Dkughter," and " Tonng Chiiitiui ^uaal> 
tgad." EmbeUuhed'with (our fina engraringi, illoitntiTe of 
the incidcolB in ths 11111;. Od* Tolniua, ISOu. 



CBITICit KOnCKS. 

w^the Watmiiwttr CatocUMn. Ths ala%'aal 
ptaia^Aitd mUu"^ — "■ -' 
lend her ncA, 
Daughter, ■» very ohAU and popnlu. It would m 
talanted auLhoi mteitda la foUon up tha CBtechtatn wkb riantaf 
iUortratian*. We certainl; hope it ia bo; a better aerrice S» tb* 
young could hardlj be rendered." — .V. V. EvangdUt. 

them in aDtwecing the first qneatioa of th« Wnrtminrttg ffafci 
cluBn,— -written bj Mra. Hopkins of Willimnatown, Haaa., daugk 
tei of Dr. Pajaon. PoranU will iki wall to put it in Ihilwiiill 11 f 
their children.~iV. Y. Rteardtt. 

"TliiaiaMiadmiiableboDk tot childian. Mad* iiifwMlliiij li; 
aanattre and diakigua, k eontMoa moN aabalanlial instiuatiaii aa 
the aQbieGt of R«l^ion than tij book of iti aiae we bava aeen te 
• bmf^timiL We can heartily eommend it to the young. ItiatiB 
int of a aeiiea dcaignad to illoatnte that adnurahle compmd'irf' 
Ihetdogioal inatrndion the Weatnunctar Cateehiam." — CnriaMm 



Beentary. 

"Thkisthefirrt of aauitaof volumes, itluatialiie of the Waal> 
■inater Calechiam. The ali»y bdore ua, of HeniT Tiaagtaai or 
Whatwaalnndefbcl )■ ■ jdiwat and ioatnictiie lllaataatieD ftc 
ifcfttii II of ths fini qnaalion and annrei in tile Cileelnaaa. Ite 
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L ia eM tq> in a very neat atjle by the pabUriiera, and 



la being a gfiai book, wifl be a bauilifiil adfitkni to mj 
librar;."— CMxfon Sptdator. 
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BE TOUNG CHRISTIiN ENCOURAGED, 

OB. THE k>ASTOR'S DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL. 



cunoAi. Honcxs. 



dtaoDoncnuaU. The wiiler di^yi greit bmilUri^ with the 
■o^ttt MMed, >nd hsr w«A bnUhea i de^ebtAil niini of de*»- 
tfanal tamr. Tha fixm of ktten, in wtb^ -ttw book k ci^ 
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'"Illil Utile Tolune u wcothj of a place by the uJe of thr Pa» 
Mi^ Dtwhto— -which, in oar opiiiioa, n high pniee indiwd. R 
rfw ID Uw form of a coTTespondsia between a paatoi' ajod fafa 
OM^tar, a Moat fiWiflil debnMtion <^ the diiGoangaacnti and 
oUtaiilM wUeb oAea hedge up the patiiw^ (^ the TOBn^ diwipK 
iri& the oleanet acriptunJ eolnlkin ■rf' then alL The ingeniow 
ud bentilbl muuMr in which &tth ia Acngthoned and Im^ mk 
comged, and Bfdit difitaaed iai* the heart, erinoea a deep ead 
baDDOglikiiowMgeof thaliMn,aiid*i)Bnd and ■eiutaral news 
of the tnith. We lUnk ile drcnlalian wdl cafcnlated to enaadli 
the depi c M c dj to undeuiTe those leatiiig apon Um hopes, aod lo 
pMmote u mtelligent, 'IiuiiiIiIb, and conjiigtent [He^." — JV. V. 
JSvangtlM, 



'The PaMoi'a Daughter,' imud il ^._ .. 

Heniy Langdoa. &«S7 fooag Sixiplii of Chriit ihoold lead k. 
While it maj be Ueaiea lo eveiy ChiiMian ulgiim, il i* «•■ 
— '"-' ■ " ™.... - -. M,""""" 
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NOTES FROM OVER SEA. 

BT SET. JOHN UTTCHELL. 

csrncju. NOTICES. 
"Thoagh we hare not Guished the penual ofthmvolanwa, jrt 
MB kre pnpind to «aj witli confidence, eren now, thAt thej wQl 
prove ■ aouiee or higb ipiitifc^on to tbow who lore d book of 
tniTels, in proportion u it makea them, nolens et voleni, to He 
wU> the eyea uid bear with Ihe e&re of the tikToler. It u r&ra ta 
maet with a worli of the kind, which pod one » comjdelel; tt hii 
ewe in fallowing the perMrinti liana of the uOhoi, uid imput* to 
"■'m the pleasures of travelling Uirough "nntnow ' —' — " 



'ork, tin the simplicity, n 



tnd punty of its stylo— foi the vuietj tnd vsloe of ill inibnnUisa 
— tbi the justnesi and ^ipcoprialeness ofitiredectioni — ukd fifftlw 
cheeiHilly leligioos qiint thu evoy when pccrsdm it"— .Bostim Hw. 

• > • • ■ ""nie pRwot Tolanwa tre well written. Mr. 
IBtdieH M sn ucnrale dnerrnr, and hii it^ ii cleu and riw 
cioni. We have ooraelvea Tinted all the localities which he de- 
scribes, uid cm vouch for his genend aecuracv. His notes upon 
Itdj lie pnlionlsi^ vtlnabU, and eainoAj ■ W^ amaDnt of^in- 
tsnMog aod nhnlile ioCiniMiod wpee tin gthe dvil and raligioa 
coodiliaii at that beairtiAil emailetj. 

" Tbs fint of these votmnes is oceopiad with England and Scot- 
land, aad cotilaiiis mash te&RMliiM wdl loU; the seeood de- 
ioibsa annndaralilB poitionB of Conlinantal Emope, bitt dwdli 
meat lafB^y, and as we think laost iutniclively, upon Italy. II 
tIaiHra gmsi U^t upon Ihe eooditieo and rJiawrtw of the papal 
chan^ ; on' which uacMnt, if upon no Mhai, we bape hii Toliimea 



Mr. Mitchell, so fersBwe have yet had Bi ,, 
bim, writes well. He seems (o have somethiiig of a practical m 
Ihathonls apand inspects many things which most travdeia over- 
look. His Uieom KTK very various. Mention of the bestls of a 
few duqvten will show that tiiey have inlereat. We name ss fol- 
lows from Uie fint vdume: "9«itlish Kirk Secesrion;" "Scotch 
and Enghah Pauper Systems;" "Laboring Papulation of Eng- 
knd;" "Agrioultnnl Popoolatjon;" "Puseykm;" "Chnreh of 
England ;" " Bngli^ Dlsienten ;" &e. Ac The second vohlma 
is a record of thmgs sesa and iMard on the ContineDt, — dndn- 
istf aomOs. 



sun AitD snsiuii'a prauc^noM. 
ELEaiENTS OP CffiOLOGY; 

yOB. THE D8E OF SOHO(H.S AND ACADEH 



EZTXACT'PBOK THB nSTACE. 

o elJubit ft 



" nie object of the MtmW ptg" is, to elJubit ft eoDcM 
itoch of OvologjTi ^ the use of Aciidemies and the higher cUnea 
in PnniftTy Schools, It is deairaMe thtt &e connaiiriiW ihoold b« 
fc»niii«T with the leading fkcta of this tcieoce, that Che;r taaj be 
enal^ed (a apply it to the varioira economicBl pnrpneea of life. 
Brei; inraice ii valaable to the conunnni^, in pTopnttion u tbe 
knowMge of id Acts snd ftpplieatiana ia dusemiiiBted among die 
mm of Sw people. A> the number of ofaMrvei* inereuca', mera 
ftct* wdl be irccnniulMed, ud the reesuroea of the ooulUiy d«- 

"Thii little work is ft iketch of (ha ftnthor'a piri)lie conne ofim 
■niction in Owiogj ; during the pra^^reae of which, iti paodidai 
m illMnted bj nferesces to Aowncui localitKa, and liolmf 

thoM loealitiea when praclicaUB." 

^Doe the pnUioatiOD of ttia wa^ PraAanr Mather hu ben 



Tt^ woik MhisU; lecommeiiJed fat Dirtriet 
dieHMOoeof Ge(3og7'ia>Mitma^ai<iidyi aUo, 

MITCHELL'S NOTES FOOM OTER SEA, 
GABDNER'S TBEATISE ON INTEBN^TIONAL LAW. 



.*( A complete assortment of School and Classical Booka *ii4 
StoliMierr. 
CoontiT Herehants supplied. 



«4ns AMB 8TBMUH8 ruBucunom. 



THE PHILOSOPBT OF REFORM; in which are uhiUtad 
the (Mgn, pUn, nnd prinEiple of Ood, fbf the fidl derelopinMil 
cf nun, thereby eleiding him in th« Kale of being to the pcai- 
tion b» wiii ciMtad to occDpj. B; Rar. C. B. Smith. 

t 3r "m * work ia Ughly amaaeaisi by Rer. Dr. Skinner, Sjn. 
Dr. traUairM, Rev. C.Q. Sommeii, Her. 9. D. Baicbaid, Rbi. J. 
T. Hndly, and othen. 



CKHICAL NOnCBB. 



"The work before lu, which ia & neUly got ttp lolima, miIim 
pLilosophicallj and hiaioricaUy into the lutgact m nfiiTm, ud th« 
vwioiu m&tlerB nbich grow out of it To thaw who take light 
Tiewa of theie motten, the work cumot but be deeply intanriin^ 
end to those nho do not, it will hare ■ tendency to correct than^ 
and lead the mind and heart to the contemplation of the eaneea, 
fixuidatian and hope of all relonDH which will better the conditioo 
pf man, and lenMr him a hoUer and happier being." — Buffkb 
Nat. Pilot. 

"nk ii a walk much needed at the preeent time, and we an- 
nMUKe ill publication with no little gratification. In it are eihfl>- 
iled the doi^, pnncipla and idan of God, fbr the fitU derelop- 
■Nit«CBaB,inthemiaiierBlaIi(»Bora*od!d, civil, intellectoal 
■ndmonl being; ttmetn- elaiatiag him In the nnge of exiitence 
to tha pOHlim be «m Rrmed to occupy. The author (akea for 
W netlo 'The tone narrored in the peat and preeent,' He do- 
finea the term Refimiatioo; its niodple in iCi embedfanent and 

Ive power ^ila laws andhiiitoi^; and tieala oftheChnrch 

'orl<f ■ KefiinDei , the preeent steta and proapeets of (ha 
world's reformalion ; and of the duties of the ChorcL Hia lan- 
d direct; but hia defioi^ona, a« that of 

, TBgue, and charitable, not definite and 

ionnd enough. But the work ia, notwithstanding, a valuable and 
timely one, and cannot be too carefhlly or eitemavely read in thi* 
•ge of wild man-aeeking and anti-Bil^ leCsaL" — JUbang Spta- , 



OATBS iXJ> BTKjatlX e FDBLICATICan. 
THE 

ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 

raon TBB PKBHCB OP M. ftminr, 
BT C. EDWARDS LESTBR. 

CKmCAL KOnCBS. 

• • • * • "Jiigan admirable, spirited work, and npM* 
witb OTerwhelmiiw proofi of the demoializiiic, dept^mlating, ut- 
poteiuhing and &itrae6.ie inflaence which Popeiy shedj iqNm 



uainit Pope 
Svmgdul. 

> "We 

' ' general dutributioii throogtiout oar coUDta^, 
ne, when catholicimi is makini mch rapd 



"Thia woA has been vei; populu in Fnnce, and donUleH Ika 
ttanilation, which is now peaented to tin AEDerkan pnblie, will 
be ezteninvdj leaJ. It atnpa the Tail fiem the papal natem, and 
■ticnr* that it ever has been, and atill ia, the foe of free inqnirf 
ereo in the oatoial Kianc«a." — N, J, Atkioeatt. 

" Of all the books that have been written on thia subject, then 
■I none which, in oai view, lo completd; uncoren the nakedneaa 
of the Harlot of Rome as thia of Piofewor Qmnet It ia a mnfc 
of greet power, orieinality and interest, and cannot be reed w^h- 
Oflt profit, by the mtelligent American Chriatjan. It shooU not 
be leul carelesely. It shoold be atudied. Its poiitiona ahontd be 
well nndenlaod — ita tendeoeies tracked with a eantiDua step, and 
u inqniriDg ^e." — W, Y. ,fimr. Cam, 



B PUBUCATIOm. 



THE JESUITS. 

7K0M THE FRENCH OF HH. MICHSLET AND QDfflBT. 



CBincAI. NOTICES. ' 

"These woika muat bam Ulcil inflneiiM.— The; are not the 
nvingB of dietempered tkncf, Dor of claimed GinaticiBia, but the 
delibente coDTictione of teamed uid able men, of men ofajqiroTed 
ludgflDifnt Bud ripe eiperiencd^ based upoo the evidence of hU^ 
— If that Charch be the true Church, lucti aaBauiU will do 
harm ; but if Bhe be the corrupt and rotten ediSce, deaciibed 
by theas men, nho have grown up in her bosom, and who live in 
the midat of her inSuencee, the blowg of aaaailaDta so able *i>d 
bold nill shake her walla to their founilatioQ." — Cincinnati Even.' 
Big Jimrnal, 

" The present is s ligorona and eloquent eipoaure of the uti 
and intriguea oftheJffluita, particularly of their abanrd and ridicu- 
lous claim to be the friends of educatiun. It is the first product of 
two men who have wrought a prodigioua reioludon in the public 
opinion of Fr&nce, and is as well edapted to (he designs of tha 
jBBuite here as there. We are veij glad to welcome to oui Stock 
of Protestant reading, such luJmirableliaaslationB of their renowned 
works, and as they are put up in a cheap style, they ought to ro- 
ndifl Ihn htoTtv natranairn of the Pmtenlant ivimmumty.''— N. V. 



jodgei 



s. 



"According to M. Michelet, the devil was the true tbonder of the 
order, for be can hardly conceive so much witkedness as coming 
fVom man. For about all the mischief with which the world has 
been cursed, since Loyola left the carern of Manreza on his pil- 
ffrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, the Order of the Society of Jesus 
1* responsible. Was a youth to be corrupted or n dynasty over- 
thrown, treason planted in the fomily circle or an Indiui to be con- 
voted, histnry tJiMiied or a monsTLli confessed, the Jesuit alone 
was the man far ths work. H. Quinet goes so &r as to see behind 
the monarch OD every falling throne the sombre figure of his Jesuit 
conlenor. The boot is averyinteresting one. TTie characters of 
Lojola and Zavier are admirably dn.vn.—Pnmdeaee JmrmU, , 
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